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well known as a tough and experienced Indian fighter. Two years 
earlier the public had labeled him “squaw killer” after his regiment 
massacred a village of Sioux Indians near Ash Hollow. This dubious 
exploit was one of many controversial incidents in Harney’s long 
military career. His proponents defended him as an exemplary - 
soldier with a flare for gallantry, while to his enemies he was an 
impulsive officer with an inclination for provoking disputes. Such 
was the reputation of Harney, the man who briefly held the Utah 
command twice yet never saw Utah as a military authority. On 
August 29, 1857, his Utah command was given to Col. Albert Sidney 
Johnston and the expedition became known as Johnston’s Army. 
“Then for a few weeks the next spring Harney held the command of 
the newly formed Department of Utah and was over Johnston. He 
was two weeks en route to Utah when the government learned peace 
had been established with the Mormons and reassigned Harney to 
Oregon. 

The army’s advance to Utah and its subsequent occupation of 
the territory might have been significantly different under General 
Harney than it was under Colonel Johnston. To help one conjecture 
how Harney might have behaved differently from Johnston, a 
sketch of the actual Utah Expedition is presented and then an 
account of the Mormon reaction to Harney’s threat. This is followed 
by a view of Harney and his character as revealed through the 
impressions of contemporaries and by his role in a number of 
controversies. A theme common to these disputes is Harney’s pro- 
pensity to disregard orders for what he deemed more important 
goals. In contrast, Johnston, a quiet, strong-willed man demon- 
strated during his Utah command a patient compliance to govern- 
ment instructions, including those contrary to his own ideas and 
opinions. It is on this point, conformity to orders, that one might 
imagine differences of consequence between Harney and Johnston 
in directing the Utah Expedition and the impact upon Utah and the 
Mormons. 

On first taking command in 1857 Harney realized the late 
season posed the danger of trapping his forces in the mountain 
snows that winter. While Harney was organizing his troops at Fort 
Leavenworth, an officer wrote, “Now as to Utah. General Harney is 
opposed to going. strongly so. He has written on that it is impossible 
to move from here with an army this season with any possible 


advantages, and it is the general impression 


Albert S. Johnston, army commander. Randolph Marcy, military officer. 
V4 /OF 
border of Utah where several broad and unfortified valleys led directly into the 
Mormon settlements. 
After completing final preparations, according to Norman F. Furniss, ! “the 
army began its march on October 11. For three days the column, seven miles 
long from the Tenth Infantry in the van to the Fifth Infantry at the rear, made 
fair progress along Ham’s Fork. Morale of the troops was high despite the 
presence of Mormons in the nearby hills. Although the weather was cold and 
the road rough, the men were healthy and seemed delighted to be moving again 
after so many stagnant days.” 
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Col. Philip Cooke escorted Cumming. General Scott, “‘Old fuss ’n feathers.” 
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and Tenth Infantry Regiments had their sutler trains drawn in a circle to 
protect the stock. The private mercantile firm of Livingstone and Kincade 
added its wagons to the scene. Camp Scott may have been hurriedly estab- 
lished as a makeshift winter quarters for a desperate army, but for more than 
half a year it was a bustling settlement. 


Life at Camp Scott 
With approximately 2,500 people in the camp facing the extreme cold weather 
of this high mountain region there was real danger of starvation or death from 
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to a camp with pitifully inadequate forage and dangerously low temperatures.” 
Johnston immediately saw that his present location would not suffice for 
winter quarters, and decided to push on to Fort Bridger thirty-five miles 
distant. “(On November 6 the troops began the desperate race for the sheltered 
valley before the animals failed completely. Intense cold froze the feet of the 
dragoons on patrol, and congealed the grease on the caissons’ axles. Animals, 
already weakened by the cold, had little to eat besides cottonwood bark and 
sage. The eighty horses in Phelps’s battery received only twelve bushels of corn 
during the first eleven days of November.” Cattle staggered and fell until there 
were no longer enough animals to move the trains. When they finally reached 
the remains of Fort Bridger on 18 November 1857, Johnston took careful 
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go.” General-in-Chief Winfield Scott, a long-time antagonist of 
Harney, recalled that “General Harney, its first commander, threw 
cold water upon the Utah Expedition at the outset. Those under him 
were infected by discouragement and desertions and tendered res- 
ignations followed." Harney and his Fifth Infantry regiment were 
called as a part of the forces for Utah from the swamps of Florida 
where they had been tracking Seminole Indians. They had sustained 
debilitating wounds and illness and were openly disgruntled when 
ordered to make the trek to the distant Rockies. Some 200 men 
deserted and several of Harney’s officers resigned. It was even 
suspected. that Harney himself arranged with Kansas Gov. Robert J. 
Walker to persuade President Buchanan to keep him and his dra- 
goons in Kansas to quell the civil strife there.‘ 

When Colonel Johnston actively assumed command on Sep- 
tember 11, the advanced units committed by Harney were already 
near Fort Laramie. Johnston also realized the season was late, but he 
hurried to join his soldiers with the intent of being in Salt Lake 
Valley before the onset of severe weather. In mid-October he found 
his command scattered across the high Wyoming plains, struggling 
with the snow and bitter cold. Johnston did an extraordinary job in 
gathering his desperate soldiers together and cr eating winter quar- 
ters at Camp Scott. Hundreds of army cattle and horses died in the 
cold, but Johnston lost only one man, not to the weather but to 


tetanus. By spring his men had not only survived on limited rations 
but were in fit condition.’ 


There is no evidence that Johnston had any preconceived an- 
tagonism for the Mormons or their institutions. However, as he 
gathered his troops at Camp Scott he soon looked upon the Mor- 
mons as insurgents and as an enemy who needed to be soundly 
defeated and punished. He disagreed with Gov. Alfred Cumming’s 
policy of conciliation, yet he patiently waited through the spring 
before entering the valley and thereby allowed peaceful resolution 


to many of the government's differences with the Mormons. During 
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Mormon mail contract had been cancelled by the government. They 
had seen preparations for the expedition at Fort Leavenworth early 
in July and brought with them New York and St. Louis newspapers 
in which details of the expedition plan were printed.” 
= Mormons in England knew of Harney and the Utah Expedition 
well before those in Utah, according to Asa Calkin, a 
the church’s headquarters in Liverpool. On June 17, five weeks 
before Smoot and Stoddard reached Utah, his journal reads, “It 
seemsa settled thing that an army is to be sent against the Citizens of 
Utah, commanded by the blood thirsty coward Gen’'l Harney who 
immortalized his name by the Indian massacre at Ash Hollow in 
September, 1855.” Two weeks later, July 3, Calkin noted, “The civil 
war in Kansas is assuming a serious impact. Slavery and anti-slavery 
is making quite a stir sufficient for the moment to turn attention 
from the ‘Mormons.’ Harney is ordered to employ the whole of the 
Utah Army to preserve the peace in Kansas.” The Millennial Slar,a 
Mormon weekly published in England, does not mention the ex- 
pedition until August 15," 
Brigham Young’s several letters in early August reveal his 
knowledge of the government's plans for Utah and of Harney’s 
threat to execute Mormon leaders. One 


such letter stated, “The 
government has at last hit upon the long sought for plan to extin- 
guish ‘Mormonism. Young listed the president’s appointees to 
territorial offices and identified them as coming from the ranks of 
the Mormons’ “most bitter enemies.” He continued: 


missionary at 


Then there are 2500 regulars coming with them 


as a bodyguard to 
execute their commands, to sust 


ain them in their exalted positions. 
-. + The mission of these War Dogs is, of course, peaceful as the saintly 
squaw killer, General Harney, i supposed commandant of the expedi- 
tion; and the current report is that he has committed himself on the 
peace side by openly avowing that he felt no hostility to the settlers of 
Utah further than myself and about 39 others and all those who believe 
as we do. A Jubilee is to be declared, means and protection are to be 
afforded toall who wish to return to the states, In fact, the Mormons are 
going (7) to be christianized, civilized and victimized by the high- 
minded (?) officers of Uncle Sam's regulars. To offset this there is a 
strong probability that the troops will not reach further than Lar 
this fall, and still stwonger probability that they will not get here, 
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If General Scott does not deem me capable of discharging my appro- 
priate duties he may arrest me, but he shall not unresistingly degrade 
me. It is painful to be driven to this alternative. ... As long as ]ama 
colonel I shall claim the command of my regiment, itis a right which I 
hold by my commission and the laws of the land, and no authority short 


of the President of the United States can legally deprive me of it. In 
adopting this course, I feel that Lam not only defending my own, but 
the rights of every officer of the army. ... It is well known by your 
presence with the army that an important expedition against the 
enemy is at hand, and my desire to participate in it will not allow me to 
await redress by an appeal to a higher authority. 


Gen. William J. Worth arrested Harney for court-martial. The 
court found him guilty of disobedience of orders and innocent of 
insubordinate conduct. He was “reprimanded in orders,” an un- 
usually light sentence. General Scott personally forgave Harney, 
remitted his sentence, and later allowed Harney to lead his entire 
regiment in the campaign." 

Three and a half months later, on April 18, 1847, Harney had 
his greatest moment of glory and for it he was decorated. He led his 
men ina charge up a steep, rocky, 700-foot hillside at Cerro Gordo 
to take the fortified ridge manned by Santa Anna and his veteran 
soldiers. After the charge Scott was so moved by Harney’s heroism 
that he embraced him, Gen. G. T. Beauregard described the scene 

more than thirty years later: 
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er-like manner in which General Harney 


received our information and the facility with which he seemed to 
understand all we had to say on the matter. ... The next morning 


when the attack commenced, it was truly exhilarating to see him 
charging, sword in hand, along the steep slope of that high hill, his tall 
fizure towering above the gal 
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who was anxious that his tribe not lose their government annuity. He 
brought a horse as restitution for the slain cow. 

The next day John L. Grattan, a rash twenty-four-year-old 
lieutenant, just a year out of West Point, led a volunteer force of 
twenty-nine soldiers with two cannon to arrest the cow killer. His 
interpreter, Lucien Auguste, was drunk and belligerent toward the 
Indians. In the heart of the Indian camp Grattan negotiated 
through the drunk Auguste but was unable to peacefully take the 
Witnesses at the Bordeaux Trading Post 300 yards away 
s fire their muskets and the cannon, after which they* 
cked by hundreds of braves who until then 
e nearby brush. The soldiers were killed 
nnon, contained twenty-four ar- 
d the Gratiot Trading Post 
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rows. The rampaging Indians then loote 


of the undistributed government gifts. 
The Grattan massacre became a national issue. Testimony be- 


fore congressional committees argued that the Indians were not at 
fault and should not be punished. However, Jefferson Davis, secre- 
tary of war, convinced Congress to outfita regiment for the purpose 
of “chastizing the Indians.” To command the regiment Gene ral 
Harney was recalled from a leave he had- recently earned for again 
subduing the Seminole Indians in Florida. In late August 1855, as 
General Harney and 600 troops left Fort Kearney to engage the 
perpetrators of the Grattan massacre, the Indian agent at Fort 
Laramie, Thomas S. Twiss, sentrunners to instruct friendly Indians 
to move south of the North Platte River and expel all hostiles from 
their camps." 
Harney followed the Platte River and arrived at Ash Hollow 
September 2, 1855. Little Thunder and his band of Brule Sioux had 
ignored Twiss’s warning and were camped six miles north of the 
Platte on Blue Water Creek. At 9:00 AM. the next morning the 
akened. Harney’s instructions were heavily laced 
ol. Philip St. George Cooke led four 
mounted dragoon companies to positions behind the village. At 4:30 


Harney moved five companies of infantry up the creek. The Indians 


struck camp and began to move out. Little Thunder appeared witha 
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white flag and pled for his people, 
whites. The parley lasted almost 
meeting to Congress: 


I stated the causes of the dissatisfaction which the government felt 
towards the Brules and closed the interview by telling him that his 
people had depredated upon and insulted our citizens w 
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Colonel Cooke reported, “There 


was much slaughter in the 
pursuit which extended from five to eig 


ght miles... . In the pursuit, 
women, if recognized were generally passed by my men, but that in 
Some cases certainly these women discharged arrows at them.” Har- 
ney's report tallied 86 Indians killed, 5 wounded, and about 70 


women and children captured. Harney’s casualties were 4 killed, 4 


severely wounded, 3 slightly wounded, and | mis ing. Items from 
the Gratiot Post and from a murdered mail party were found with 
the Indians. Later, at Fort Laramie, Harney received Sioux chiefs, 
who where under the protection of Twiss, and sternly 
that their only hope for peace was to surrender the 
mail party, return stolen property 


demanded 
murderers of the 
and stop their depredations. Two 


Ist sess. (1 


g. Fort Laramie 
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ke rt Leaven- 

incriminated braves surrendered and hint ras to Fort Le 
worth to be hanged but were later ee aed pee ae 

Col. Edwin V. Sumner, a ak om Se eee 
een cae ee nes cam paign, but for ang ene 
ene ous i 1 to Fort Leavenworth for the WinLEE pale 
eet ee os {or cowardice and desertion and demane e a 
a oe was denied by the War ean 
saab ar ° S f tah commands he a a “ 
ss ae a ee At the first bas in Soares ‘ 
siateen Haat arney as a member of the co 
oe eee ta ee in i ian In being excused from the 
a ey cpg eter henge 
counts ieee eee nearly two years ago, for diso ee ie Le 
ageinne I & <ul unbecoming an officer anda een — 
ie oe entertain towards him, I can only say that - vas 
rae ene amine respect for him asa soldier.’ joined se 
sade aes a are | Harney with messages which i 
St eieaaraeen a duel. Because dueling was ee y 
ae ete re is in preferred charges against Sumner. a . 
pecan "March 1858 also acquitted Sumner. Because 0 
court-martte 


ittle action in Kansas after he 
tL appearances Harney saw little action in Kansz 
these court d aran annie | 
was relieved of his first Utah oe tanner 
. 1 5 » War Departime 2 iugeiad 
eon et i i z - as second in com 
he mee Gen. Persifor F. Smith with ee = Ss ep oe 
Cendant uth s in Utah. Smith died on May /. 
/ yhnston in Utah. : A lee as 
Z and both over J« f patie 
aan records indicate that Harney s ea nanan i Pe rte! 
= ‘ ilitary forces inan ; 
ltary Lore : ; : ie 
5 -ommand of the mi ) aiaumen J le tabeir 
enue ted by the War Department for ov ae tik: eee sae 
en s Harney did hold Department of Utah co 
Nevertheless, Ha \ Be es 
i re n June 28, 1858. ro _ 
gat ee - , tled boundary between Washington T er 
ae anne ea trol of San Juan Island near F ee 
tanada left e con i 
‘itory and Canada left the at Js ela 
pee: tin cestion A conflict arose on the island bety seins 
5 in ques at ee oh 
an i a settlers and the Hudson's Bay Compan) 
ot Americe bs d 


. sss. (1856-57): s 
US.G ere ; 
Ex. Doc. 1 
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shot a pig belonging to an Englishman, and Br 
sought to bring the American to trial at Victoria for the offense. The 
Americans petitioned for protection from the British and also 
claimed marauding Indians had killed a few settlers, Some blamed 
company officials for urging Indians to frighten Americans from the 
island. Harney at Fort Vancouver received the request and, encour- 
‘aged by Gov. Isaac I. Stevens of Washington Territory, dispatched a 
company of soldiers. The British governor protested and pro- 
claimed British sovereignty of the island. A British warship was at 
hand and confronted the entrenched American soldiers. Fortu- 
nately, the British officer refrained from landing his marines, and 
each side awaited instructions from its government.*” 
Ambitious motives were attributed to Harney by his possession 
of San Juan Island which is just ten miles from the coast of Van- 
couver Island. He had earlier stirred the Oregon legislature with a 
speech that, in tune with Manifest Destiny, looked upon Vancouver 
Island as a potential American acquisition and a step toward ulti- 
mately annexing British Columbia west of the Rockies. In this 
speech he proclaimed that, “Vancouver Island is as important to the 
acific states as Cuba is to those on the Atlantic.” Another re 
given for Harney’s occupation of the island w 
government officials in the Northwest, 
averting America’s imminent Civil War by uniting the feuding 
North and South against a common foreign enemy, Great Britain.”* 
President Buchanan reprimanded Harney for nearly involving 
the country in a war with Britain and sent seventy-three-year-old 
Winfield Scott on a 7,000-mile sea voyage by way of Panama to 
Oregon where within two weeks the diplomatic Scott resolved the 
issue peacefully. Both sides were to occupy the island witha military 
detachment of 100 men at Opposite ends of the island until the two 
countries could peacefully resolve the boundary dispute. On 
November 15, 1859, just before Scott left for New York, he wrote 
Harney strongly suggesting he accept the command at St. Louis, 
anticipating that the British would insist on Harney’s removal. Har- 
ney declined Scott’s suggestion, and in January he explained the 


events to the legislature of Washington Territory which formally 


itish authorities 


ason 
as that, in concert with 
Harney saw a chance of 


an Island's Boundary.” Washington Historical Quarterly 23 
York Times, January 2, 1860: Reavis, William Selby Harney, pp. 


Oregon Historical Quarterly 46 
p. 197 n. 


» 
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-essed its full support and commended him for apie 
a cama April 10, 1860, Harney acted contrary to Scott's agi : 
eke ‘th a British by changing the commander of the ances 
pin the island. He also openly argued that Congre 
Sacaranion de San Juan Island in the territory of Washington. 
ene ieee Davis sent a letter of censure to ae 
en ole public and explicitly instructed him to abide by 
: vi ritish 
wee enon ais of Harney was made »y ae 
Ihrie im 1860. Ihrie and H. V. DeHart were Unie eo 
aroused the displeasure of Harney in July 1859 w epaenlak hes 
1 Furloughed soldiers to work on his personal h 2 ie 
a ot a Sr. eho Oregon. DeHart was arrested ie en 
caked igni i > army, Ihrie presented 
ie < ‘ter resigning from the army, p ; 
ane eee to clear his name and girs Hersedt 
of 1859 that had maligned his Oe See ie s mo ee 
cn 8 sree ‘Tamm, dhevePore: ise fable in reminding you 
pein alti particularly in the army, is anything but enviable, 
emer Gerentonion brutality, ae pe Sa eri 
* in inati yranny and mendacity. 
eee Se codnangs Feral CAS) from 1834 for which 
aaa bbe tried and acquitted. He claimed Harney had 
pao “ / a to a state of emaciation and then beaten her to 
ae it Foal che St. Louis County grand jury indictment 
et a ae which charged “that William S. Harney... = 
eae bee f God before his eyes, but being moved and seduced 
iar pee if fl edevil... upon one Hannah, aslave, . . . did 
ie eet ae with a certain cowhide of the value of 
ee anon tice 26, 1834, causing injuries which led toher 
Veal fin fet day. Concerning Harney’s acquittal, Thrie com- 
a ee his position in the army, the peace 
peieals ate oil of gold, the experience of ee ot en el = 
os i = rial cou ; 
i es ire See reer further claimed that 
es eae Criminal Court of St. Louis County contained 
. se ane against Harney for assault and battery. 


sever 


October 31, : : 
and Ist Lt. George Ihrie with the U.S. 
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While Scott was in Oregon to resolve the dispute w 
he suggested to Harney that he “take credit for a generous act” and 
release DeHart from prison. Harney argued strongly against this 
and forced Scott to order DeHart’s release. Then Harney appealed 
directly to the adjutant general at Washington requesting that the 
president hear the issue. The secretary of war responded that Har- 
ney had not explained the charge of the enlisted men working on his 
personal farm. Scottadvised the secretary thatin his opinion DeHart 


was arrested for vengeance and not discipline and concluded his 
comment: 


ith England, 


In dis 
highest ob 
itbe safe 


ing this nauseating subject I beg permission to add that the 
ligations of my station compel me to suggest a doubt whether 
in respect to our foreign relations, or just to the gallant officers 
and men in the Oregon Department to leave them longer, at so great a 


distance, subject to the ignorance, passion and caprice of the present 
headquarters of that 


In November 1860 Harney returned to St. Louis to command 
the Department of the West. Shortly after the Civil War broke out 
the next spring Harney started for Washington, but his train was 
stopped at Harper's Ferry by Confederate soldiers. He was taken as 
the first prisoner of the war to Richmond, Virginia, where he was 
invited to take a Confederate command. He declined and was re- 


leased to continue on to Washington. He held his St. Louis command 
only until the end of M 


ay when political advisers to Lincoln's secre- 
tary of war brought about his release. In so doing, one of them, 
Montgomery Blair, wrote, 


As to Harney, his public course, viewed from this point, seems reason- 
able enough... . I think it possible, that, Harney had about him some 
resolute, sensible men, he would be all right all the time. It is only 
because he falls into the hands of our Opponents that he is dangerous, 
his intention being good but his judgment being weak. 


Some suspected him of being a Southern sympathizer. He did 
not receive another command in the Union Army and was not 
militarily active in the Civil War.” 

In February 1888 a correspondent described a gathering in 
honor of Harney, then eighty-seven years old: 

On the wide gi 


lery of his handsome residence in this cheery suburb of 
inthe warm sunshine sat nearly all yesterday morning 


ry History of Oregon, 


General Harney 


> of his neighbors called upon him, 

ae : ey. Many of his neigh cen 

Seneral William S. Harney. M saa : aiversaryo 
ee congratulations. . . . for he celebr ated = ig ie as Mal 
eae ment as an officer in the United States = DY eabeta 
aetna cate h the attention paid him and called 


ier was pleased wit i pal r weenie ube oer 
Oieus v a the musty bundle of parchment Letina oo 
wt ich he had received from time to time as he a 


rne ierly figure and snow-white nate are 
— eee ailiae pape he tis year General ie eh 
among the sfeebleinnind, Although his health is good ‘ - pee 
become quite Meee the sun, with all the great deeds of his li . or 8° ‘ 
paar Binns but the sunlight on the water or the birds singing 
caring 10) if 


the trees. 


- his obituary noted that 
When Harney died fifteen months later his obituary n¢ 
yen Ha ) é uy sop 

he was the oldest officer of the United ae wen eesicels 
; ‘the Utah Expedition requi aders 
ach phase of the Uta ’ senupliee 
i bas — the winter quarters at Camp Scott and : se eee 

ie g. the isolation at Camp Floyd, and th 


> spring, cling 

sre through the spring Bact rary F s expecting 
ns “Sal liers to prevent conflict with wary Mor mons esl ‘ 4 
control of soldiers } ded at this assignment 


government persecution. he ai a al iene 
1 ywe -ems that Harne : nly 
remarkably well. It seer sa mig nacido 6 
rhe isle of impulsive and combative leadership, ee : a i 
ae , res » p 2x ecu a 
one Ithe command, would have tht atened ting one Saha 
po rbulent confrontations between Harney an a 
casualties and scars. By almost any measure 
ie Jte > army, and the country 
‘ould seem that the Mormons, Utah, th se ech ne 
_ fortunate that the colorful and controvers a Villig si ia 
is i % rr a >, . b: 
ae relieved of his command of the Utah Expedition a I 
was | i 


by Albert Sidney Johnston. 


possibility of turbu 
Mormons and ensuing 
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